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An Experiment in Language Teaching 
with Visual Aids 


By D. B. J. Kensit 


To use every kind of visual aid in teaching a foreign language, without 
reservation or timidity, had long been an ambition of mine, but I did 
not achieve it till I entered the service of the National Coal Board on 
the staff of their Director of Education, Dr. R. W. Revans. 

In the autumn of 1947 we were faced with the task of teaching thou- 
sands of foreigners, from over a dozen different language groups, 
enough English in six weeks to follow their mine training course. The 
problem which confronts the teacher of languages in a Grammar or 
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in a Secondary school is, happily, not the same. Yet I know that, if I 
return to Grammar school teaching, I shall not be content unless I can 
apply in my work some of the things I learnt about the use of visual aids 
for language teaching from my experience with these foreign students. 


Our work was comparable with that undertaken during the war by 
Dr. I. A. Richards of the Harvard English Language Research Group, 
and by his assistant Miss Christine Gibson. They had managed to 
teach enough English to almost illiterate Chinese sailors to enable 
them to follow a U.S. naval gunnery course. Miss Gibson devoted the 
last weeks of her leave in this country over the Christmas of 1947 to go 
down to one of the half-dozen National Coal Board ‘ Education Centres ’ 
we had set up in former R.A.F. camps and show us how it was done. 


I can picture her now, on a cheerless January afternoon in the Fens. 
In a large Nissen hut, unheated except by the bodies of the 150 tough- 
looking men from 17 different ethnic groups who sat around her on 
chairs, on tables, on the floor and window ledges, she got one of them 
to point to himself and to his place as he said, ‘ I am here,’ to another 
and say, ‘ You are there ’ and to herself and say, ‘ She is there.’ 


The method she used was one of the two we adopted and, when she 
had to return to the States, it became my duty to see it carried on. 


We taught by a ‘ direct ’ method, like the Berlitz and others, by which 
knowledge of the language is built up in the learner’s mind without the 
use of any other language. The learner is confronted with a predeter- 
mined series of situations in which the words are associated directly 
with things (or pictures of them) and he is conditioned to respond in 
the way desired. The ‘ independence’ of the language being taught 
was strictly observed. 


Authors of English text books used, we found, vocabularies running 
to some 2,000 words. The Pocket Book of Basic English (1. A. Richards), 
which we adopted for our purposes, uses 500. 


The two cornerstones of our method were the grading of material 
and the fullest possible use of ‘ aids.’ 


The first of these was our text book. The Pocket Book of Basic 
English contains 22 ‘ sentence patterns ’ (ways in which words can be 
combined to make sentences) and 500 bits for making patterns (496 
words to be precise, including 16 verbs). A guiding principle is to 
avoid conflicting notions of pattern ; for instance, question and answer 
are avoided as a classroom technique in the early stages because question 
pattern and statement (answer) pattern are different and because 
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questions invite answers in incomplete sentence forms. The ‘ aids’ 
—filmstrips, films and gramophone records—help instructors to avoid 
question and answer by providing plenty of scope for reading-out, 
repeating, supplying captions and writing down until statement pattern 
is firmly established. They also ensure variety. 

The four solid hours of language study each day were cut up into an 
hour of ‘ oral’ work with the Pocket Book of Basic English and some 
writing, an hour of films and chorus work, an hour of filmstrip with 
chorus and individual response ; and an hour of pronunciation and 
ear-training with gramophone records. 

The essence of the teaching technique was demonstration: direct 
association of words with things and actions ; dramatisation of situa- 
tions. Meaning is given to words in no other way. ‘The Pocket Book 
is therefore a book of little pictures with captions. These can be 
dramatised and become real situations in the classroom. This drama- 
tisation can be supplemented and extended by throwing the same 
pictures on the screen with a filmstrip projector. 


By projecting the pictures the teacher can get the pupils’ noses up out 
of their text books and their attention concentrated on the one picture— 
the only thing visible in the darkness—to which he wishes to refer 
before the whole class. The series is a double one, with and without 
captions. By using the latter the teacher can take attention off the 
written words, leaving only the picture, for which the pupil must 
supply the expression in speech. ‘lhe strips are suitable for work with 
large classes, although they require supplementing by work in smaller 
groups for individual testing out. Eight strips covered the course. 

The gramophone discs give voices to the little ‘ match-stick ’ figures 
in the pictures, and include the voices of women and children and 
several voices speaking at once. 

The sound film brings them all to life, with gesture and motion, and 
presents real (though controlled) conversation, with opportunities for 
the repetition of a situation ad lib. 

Throughout the day we fitted together three techniques. Firstly, 
we might present new matter by filmstrip to 100 men. ‘Then we would 
break down into smaller groups of about 20 for oral work with the aid 
of our text book. In the third period we would check up on pronuncia- 
tion with the use of other voices by using the discs with classes of 
about 50. 

The first third of the Pocket Book is on discs. he records can be 
used at first with the beok. The students listened cagerly and were 
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stimulated to get in their say in the short pauses allowed for this on 
the record. Later the records had value for ear training without the 
book. The second side of the eighth record, out of a set of 11, gave 
complicated sentences at such a speed that, if the pupil could keep up, 
we could say he was ready to talk in normal situations. A ‘ First Work} fo: 
Book ’ is designed to follow each part (one third) of each record and to} he 
support those parts, so that, when classes were broken down again, to{ ar 
groups of 25, pupils wrote the right sentences under the right pictures 
or put words in the right places. In this process the students showed 


their control of language and ability to solve real language problems. : 
In solving these, students could check for themselves afterwards from) ,_ 
the answers given and we had the basis for quickly marked exercises. fe 


The ‘ March of Time’ film made for Dr. Richards’ book was in sal W 
reels covering about half the Pocket Book. We found that they were good 
for an average of six showings. Ideally, showings should be spaced and 
be given, say, every other day in our scheme of virtually whole-time 
study of the language: once a week in a normal school programme. 
But we had to put classes in the cinema once every day to release other 
accommodation and relieve teachers. The films cover almost a week’s 
(full-time) work at one sitting and are probably most useful for revision. 
Since, however, all new matter introduced is explained by the pictures 
themselves or in terms of what is already known, this does not mean that 
the student seeing the film at the beginning of the weck gaped uncom- 
prehendingly at the rest once the film had run past work studied in the 
book. He could follow it all, but it was not until the end of the week 
that he mastered it. 


This ‘ preview ’ of the week’s work was a stimulation to students and / 
daily showings enabled them to check progress. The inexorable forward 
march of the film stimulated them, as did the discs, to the most intense 
efforts to respond. We encouraged this ‘ chorus work with sound ’ later 
and used the films also for ‘ chorus work in place of sound’: with the | 
sound ‘ off,’ so that the class must read captions, or, where there were 
none, respond from memory. 


In these films, real people appear, not animated diagrams. They are 
intended to be very ordinary people in very ordinary surroundings. 
Local colour is irrelevant to the purpose of these films. The interest 
does not lie in the story but in discovering meanings for the sounds {| 
heard and in recognising a pattern in them, or, if the sound track is 
silenced, in finding an occasion to use the language learnt to express the 
meaning of what is seen. One part of the film, for instance, is designed, 
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I recollect, to teach the following language material :— 
this, that; my; on; hand 
right 
these, those; your; in; left 
for use in the following sentence patterns :—This is my hat. It ts on my 
head. Those are your hands. They are on the table. (Head, table, is, 
are, it, they, being already known). 


Two figures enter. One takes a hat from a hook and, pointing to it, 
says, ‘This is my hat.’ There is just sufficient pause for a class (or an 
individual), at a later showing, perhaps, to point and say, ‘ That is his 
hat,’ or at a still later showing, ‘ He took it off that hook.’ However, 
for the first showing, we may let his action pass without comment and 
wait for him to say, pointing to his companion’s hat, as the latter 
holds it in his hands, ‘ That is his hat,’ and, a moment later, suiting his 
words to his companion’s action, ‘ His hat is on his head.’ 


So they go on, with the help of their wives and children when need be, 
introducing new words and patterns in carefully devised foolproof ways 
and in an order cunningly contrived to avoid confusions, until towards 
the end of the Pocket Book of Basic English (though not the film, which 
does not go so far), they are discussing Newton and the apple and the 
motions of the planets as well as their thoughts, feelings and desires. 


The filmstrip pictures show nothing that is not strictly necessary. 
So that a face, for example, will exhibit only a nose if this is the only 
feature being referred to. The figures and their environment are 
scarcely more than diagrams. Sound is replaced by captions, or, in the 
case of the captionless strip, may be supplied by the pupils. For large 
classes they are indispensable. Since meaning can be given to new words 
only by exhibits or by demonstration, before definition is possible or 
sufficient ‘ context’ available, teachers need a little stock of exhibits 
to help out the pictures in the text book. But you cannot refer to a 


- picture 2} inches x 33 inches in front of a class of 250. It is useless 


in such a situation to take your latchkey from your pocket to explain 
‘key.’ You need one big picture in front of the class ; a huge key, a 


' giant orange, a gigantic dollar bill. You can get them by projecting 


them on the screen from strips or slides. Size is not the only con- 
sideration. Pictures set you free from the limitations of classroom 
environment and give you ships, aeroplanes, trains, towns or a wet day. 


Granted that, at the moment at which it is used, translation seems 
to give meaning much more quickly than patient demonstration, does 
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this really provide a short cut to the construction of the new edifice in 
the learner’s mind ? If it gets bricks piled up on the site in greater 
quantities may it not, nevertheless, delay the building? Of course, 
whether the teacher translates or not in the early stages the pupil does. 
In the latter’s position you find yourself trying frantically to organise 
the bricks—the new words—into some coherent structure by pairing 
them off with native words and stowing them away in places in the 
pattern of your own language, which you use as a ready-made frame- 
work, the only one handy, to bring some order out of confusion. The 
time soon comes, of course, when you find they will not fit ; the structure 
of your own language is interfering with the building of the new. 
Many of our learners give up here (or before) and, at best, talk and 
write the foreign language most ungrammatically thereafter. 


Mighi it not be good, therefore, to force the learner, every time new 
material is introduced, to pick his way towards understanding along the 
gang-planks and the joists of the building in course of erection, and so 
to get to know his way about the new structure ‘ instinctively ’? Is not 
this the practice which will ensure for him the soundest progress ; being 
forced to construct for himself, though according to pattern ; to practise 
‘thinking in the language’ from the very beginning? Once give a 
teacher a notion it is permissidle to use the pupil’s native tongue some- 
times and he will find it quite difficult to discipline himself. ‘There is a 
danger that very soon little but the native language of the pupils will 
be heard in the class most of the time ! 


If this collapse is to be avoided the teacher must have at his disposal 
a well worked out system, tried and tested, in which he can have 
confidence, like the Geometry teacher in his, that it will take him from 
the lowest to the highest level, or from any given ‘ proposition ’ to any 
other without leaving anything to chance. In any such system demon- 
stration, and the extension of its scope through the use of visual aids, 
must occupy a key position. 


This language teaching experiment in the National Coal Board 
‘Education Centres’ attracted considerable interest, including, of 
course, that of Dr. Richards himself who gave valuable help. He 
arranged for me to attend the Summer School on the teaching of 
English as a foreign language at Laval University, Quebec, last year, 
with the help of the Rockefeller Trust. There I taught young 
‘beginners ’ (French speaking), as well as more advanced students 
of the English language, under conditions very close to those I had 
worked under in Grammar school and Technical College here. 
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We used all the ‘ aids’ and learnt how to extend them by making 
use of almost any film in which ‘ plot’ is not predominant (travel films, 
films on geography, agriculture, soil erosion and so forth) for language 
teaching. We disregarded the original purpose of the film, replaced the 
sound track by a commentary, which kept strictly to the language level 
reached, and which we could read out, or feed into the amplifier from 
a tape recorder. This gave us an almost inexhaustible supply of visual 
material both to illustrate and explain speech and to stimulate speech 
and writing. 


This adventure in language teaching confirmed me in my youthful 
belief that, since vision plays so important a part in our semanticising, 
we cannot afford to leave it out of account in language learning and 
need to use a full battery of visual aids in our teaching. I would never 
be content again to teach a language without a liberal supply of ‘ aids.’ 
I ain led to suggest, too, that our school methods of language teaching 
are due for review. Are they more effective than those used in the 
Middle Ages ? Of the 100 boys and girls who start a foreign language 
each year in a three-form entry Grammar school, how many will 
eventually leave able to read, speak and write that language with any 
ease, fluency, pleasure or profit? One, two... ? Or will it all add up 
to 1,000-2,000 hours wasted ? 


Since the shaxe-up given to language teaching at the beginning of 
the century by Otto Jespersen and the rest of the enthusiasts for 
‘ Direct ? method, bright, pleasant little ‘ courses ’ have come into the 
schools, all based empirically on the ‘ experience’ of the author, and 
entrusted to the ‘ experience’ of the teacher. There has been little 
language research embodied in them. Even ‘ Direct Method’ means 
anything from a deluge of foreign speech in which the unfortunate 
pupil must sink or swim to paradigms and word lists and grammar rules 
galore and plenty of translation work, but ‘ fun for the small kids ’ with, 
* Qu’est-ce que c’est >—C’est une régle! ’ 


The speed at which languages can be learnt has a growing economic 
importance in a world which has displaced persons to settle, ground 
nut schemes to administer, backward areas to develop and basic 
education to promote. I do not think we can afford to be either com- 
placent or dogmatic about language teaching methods. An objective 
investigation of the correlation of learning speeds with methods would 
be an educational research project with more promise of leading us 
somewhere than a war of words arising from a welter of ‘ opinions.’ 


(Reproduced, with permission, from VIsuAL EDUCATION, April 1950.) 
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Teaching the Weak Forms 


By Roger Kingdon 
(The examples given in the following article bear the tonetic stress marks 
described in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. II, No. 4.) 

In various articles which have appeared in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING references have been made to ‘ Weak Forms,’ but no descrip- 
tion of these has yet appeared. Many teachers are aware that they can 
find details of these vc:y important elements in English pronunciation 
in the various textbooks of English phonetics, but not all have access to 
such works. It may therefore be useful to explain here what the weak 
forms are, and how they should be used and taught in the classroom. 


WHAT ARE THE WEAK Fors ? 


The weak forms are weakened pronunciations of certain frequently- 
occurring words. The function of these words in the sentence is more 
structural than semantic, and as it is normal for such words to be 
unstressed they are particularly subject to weakening influences. Since 
they are more frequently unstressed than stressed, the weak form is 
their normal pronunciation, but unfortunately, in the artificial speech 
which is to be heard in many classrooms, the weak forms occur far too 
seldom. In fact, all too often the foreign student is left to pick up these 
weak forms for himself from films or the conversation of English people 
he has an opportunity of meeting outside. 


The characteristic of a weak form is the replacement of a strong vowel 
by one of the three weak ones [i, u, 3] or the omission of a vowel or 
consonant. 

Weak forms may be classified aiphabetically, phonetically or gram- 
matically. From the teaching point of view the last of these methods is 
probably the best, because it has mnemonic value, allowing the student 
to see at a glance which of the anomalous finites and personal pronouns 
have weak forms and which do not, and also because in final positions 
the prepositions and anomalous finites follow special rules which do not 
apply to the other classes. 

In the writer’s opinion the weak forms should be used consistently 
in the classroom from the very earliest stages, and the teacher should 
correct students every time that they fail to use a weak form when one 
would be used by a native English speaker. If this is done consistently 
the students will pick up the weak forms in a surprisingly short space 
of time, though in this matter the teacher is usually handicapped by his 
textbook which, if it prints weak forms at all, does so inconsistently. 
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It is not, of course, possible to indicate many of the weak forms by the 
use of apostrophes in the ‘present spelling, but those that we have 
should be used in textbooks for foreign learners. Weak forms which are 
not indicated by apostrophes should be carefully pointed out and the 
difference between the strong and weak pronunciations demonstrated, 
preferably with the aid of suitable examples on the blackboard. Sentence 
stress and, if possible, intonation should be marked on these examples 
in order that students may realise how the use of weak forms is con- 
trolled by the stress. 


THE ESSENTIAL WEAK FORMS 


Opinions will differ as to the exact number of words in English which 
have weak forms, the reason being that some speakers are more prone to 
use them than are others, while in some dialects (such as Southern 
English) they are used more freely than in others (such as American 
and Northern English). There are also certain words which are fre- 
quently weakened, though not so generally as to make their weak forms 
an essential element in correct speech. Among these words are because, 
by, many, my, nor, so, such, though and upon. Furthermore, the use of 
weak forms will depend upon the formality of the occasion ; the same 
speaker will use weak forms more freely in familiar conversation and 
when speaking rapidly than when lecturing or speaking in formal 
surroundings. And those words which have weak forms will show 
different degrees of weakening in different circumstances—the greatest 
degree of weakening will of course appear in rapid and familiar speech. 


When all these factors have been allowed for it is possible to state that 
there is a hard core of fifty words which have essential weak forms, that 
is to say, weak forms which the foreign student must use if his English 
is to be natural ; it will clearly be advantageous to him if he can con- 
centrate on learning these, so that he can put them into his speech with 
confidence. 


These fifty words, with their various weak forms, are given in the 
accompanying list on pp. 208-209. It is possible to classify the weak 
forms of each word, indicating the phonetic circumstances in which 
each will be used, and this has been done in the table. The fifty words 
are divided grammatically as follows : 

5 prepositions, 
2 non-finite parts of the verb fo be, 
17 of the 24 anomalous finites, 
14 personal and relative pronouns, 
12 miscellaneous words. 
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It will be noticed that the word not has been included in the list. 
While the various forms given may be considered as weak forms of this 
word, it should be made clear that they are not used in isolation—they 
are always combined with a strong form (sometimes modified) of one 
of the anomalous finites, and this combination is nearly always stressed. 
For this reason these forms (e.g. isn’t, won’t, couldn’t, daren’t, etc.) are 
better regarded as contracted forms rather than weak forms. 


The fifty words are shown in their orthographic forms in the third 
column of the table. The two columns to the left of this give, in phonetic 
script, the strong forms, which are used whenever the word is stressed. 
To the right of the column of orthographic forms are six columns, in 
which the weak forms are classified according to their use, as follows : 


A-—Normal, used in all positions for which no alternative form 
is given. 

B—Used whenever the word in question begins a sentence or 
phrase. 

C—Used when the preceding word ends in a vowel sound. 

D—Used when the following word begins with a vowel sound. 

E—Used whenever the word in question ends a sentence or phrase. 

F—Frequently used in the most rapid type of speech. Foreigners 
need not use these forms, but should be able to recognise 
them when they hear them from native speakers. 


Some of the words are never found in initial or final positions ; 
this is indicated by a dash (—) in the appropriate place. 


NOTES TO THE TABLE 


The following notes give explanations and additional information 
about some of the weak forms given in the table. The numbers corres- 
pond to those in the last column of the table. 


1. In addition to being used in a final position, the forms given in 
Col. E for the five prepositions are frequently used when these are 
followed only by an unstressed personal pronoun. 

2. [tu] is used before words beginning with [w] as well as before 

those beginning with vowels. 

[fr] is used only before vowels. 

[m] is used only after [ai] ; [am] is used in all questions. 

[iz] is always used after sibilants [s, z, /,3,t/,d3]. After all voiceless 

consonants (except sibilants) the normal form [z] suffers assimila- 

tion and is replaced by [s]. 

6. [r, wr] are used only before vowels. 
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Although some English speakers, especially those from certain 
regions, do not observe this rule, the verb to have should be 
pronounced with its weak form only when it is used as an auxiliary, 
and never when it is a principal verb, whatever its meaning. 

The verb to have to, meaning ‘ to be obliged to’ has the special 
assimilated forms [haf, has]. 

The special form [az] is always used after sibilants. After all 
voiceless consonants (except sibilants) the normal form [z] suffers 


_ assimilation and is replaced by [s]. 


[du] is used before [w], and [d] before [ju], though not usually 
before ['ju:]. 

[/1] is used chiefly before [ai]. 

[mast] and [mast] may be used before semi-vowels and fricatives. 
[hi, him, hiz, hs, har] may be used after vowels. They are also 
sometimes used after words containing a final r, in which case 
the r is mute. E.g. ['ran ‘a:ftor im] or ['ran \a:fta him]. 

The possessive pronoun his has no weak form. 

The form [s] is used after Jet, except when it means ‘ allow ’. 
The. form [am] is a correct weak form deriving, not from them, 
but from the Old English pronoun hem. Though no longer used 
in the written language, it is still good usage in the spoken language 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. 

The interrogative pronoun who has no weak form. 

The demonstrative adjective or pronoun that has no weak form, 
but the conjunction that, like the relative pronoun, is used 
almost exclusively in the weak form. 

[di] is used before words beginning with [j] as well as before those 
beginning with vowels. 

The indefinite pronoun some has no weak form and can occur 
in a final position. 

The forms [n, nd] are usual after [t, d,s, z, /, 3,t/,d3]. The former 
is used before consonants, the latter before vowels. 

When it occurs in a final position as has its strong form. 

The strong form [dan] is practically never used. 

This is the ‘ anticipatory there ’, used chiefly with the verb fo be. 
The adverb there has no weak form. 

The form [yn] occurs in rapid speech before [k] and [g]. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 


The following sentences contain examples of all the weak forms 


shown in the table, except those in Col. F. The fifty words in the list 
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are dealt with seriatim, and the capital letter before the sentences refers 
to the column of the table in which the weak form will be found ; the 
numerals refer to the notes in which certain special forms are described. 
The tonetic stress marks are intended to show the influence which 
stress and intonation have on the occurrence of weak forms. 


With these sentences as a guide, teachers will find it easy to construct 
further examples to give to their classes. 


at. A.—hi z at ‘houm. E.—'wot 9 ju Mukin at? 1.—'wai 9 ju 
“Mukiy ot mi? or 'wai 9 ju “‘lukin at mi ? 

to. A.—it s 'ten to “tu:. D.—it s 'ten tu ‘eit. E.—'hau 'mat/ 
did it ‘kam tu? 1.—'wount ju “giv it to mi? or 'wount ju “giv it tu 
mi? 2.—ju 1 ‘haf tu ‘weit. 

of. A.—'giv mi tha:f ov ‘dat wan. E.—'wot a ju “inkin ov ? 
1.—'giv mi 'ha:f av it or 'giv mi “haz:f ov it. 

for. A—'dat s fa Yu:. D.—da z 'wan for ‘i:t/ av ju. E.—'wot 
did ju 'du: ‘dat fo:? 1.—ai m ‘weitiy fa ju or ai m ‘weitin fo: ju. 

from. A.—hi 'kamz fram Mandan. E.—'wes daz i ‘kam from ? 
1.—wi v 'd5ast is‘keipt fram it or wi v 'd3ast is‘keipt from it. 

be. A.—dat | bi ,nais. 

been. A.—6ei v bin 'ha:f ‘aus. 

am. A.—ai m 'weitin fa 69 “bas. B.—om ai “leit? E.— ju: or z 
'taind oz ‘ai am. 4.—'wot om ai ta ‘du: ? 

is. A.—hi z B.—iz i “dea? ‘ai m oz 'kould az ‘hi: iz. 
'kla:s iz “ful. 5.—it s “his. 

are. A.—'wot 9 ju ‘weitin fo:? D.—'wot or 'o:l ‘di:z? E.—'ai 
m 9z 'kould oz ‘ju: a:. 

was. A.—it woz 'hia ‘jestadi.  E. 

were. A.—'wea wa dei * 
waz oz 'kould oz ‘ju: wo:. 

have. A.—'wot ov ju ‘dan? B.-—hav ju “fini/t? C—éei v 
“teikon wan. E.—‘wi: v dan ,mo: dan hav. 8.—hi | ‘haf to‘gou. 

has. A.—hi z “teikon it. B.—hoz i “teikon it? E.—‘ai v dan 
ymo: don ,hi: haz. 8.—hi to ‘gou. 9.—da “keis oz 2_raivd. 
9.—it s bin ‘reinin. 

had. A.—'weor ad dei “left it? B.—hoad dei “dan it? C.—éei d 
‘dan it. E.—*‘ai d dan ,mo: dan dei had. 

do. A.—'wot da dei wont? D.—du. 'o:l av ju 'spi:k “ingli/? 
E.—ai 'dount “laik it oz ,wel oz ju: du:. 10.—du wi ‘weit “hia? 
10.—d ju 'wont 3’nada? = 10.—da “ju: wont wan ? 

does. A.—'hau dozi ‘nou? E.—*‘ai nou ,mo: dan daz. 


‘ai waz deo bifo: woz. 
weitin D.—wi wor ‘o:l weitin. E.—'ai 
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hall. A.—,wea /1 wi ‘gou? E.—if ju: dount du: it ‘ai /al. 
should. A.—hau /ad ‘ainou? E.—ju: d araiv 'su:no dan Swi: /ud. 
will, A.—'wot! /i ‘sei? B.—wil '/i: bi“redi? C.—/il bi ‘redi. 
E.—ai | ,trai it if wil. 
would. A.—*dis wan oad ,du: if ju ,/fa:pend it. B.—wad “dis 
wan du:? C.—dei d if dei wa ‘/o:ta. E.—'ai /ad teik Monga 
don ,hi: wud. 
can. A.—'wot kan wi ‘du: wid it? C.—wi kn ‘du: it at ‘wans. 
E.—hi: ki) spi:k jingli/, bat ai 'dount (ink kan. 
could. A. and E.—*ai kad ,du: it if ‘ju: kud. 
must. A.—ju mas 'gou at ‘wans. D.—ju mast ‘ask im. E.—u: 
ni:dnt ,weit, bat ‘hi: mast. 12.—ju mos “faind it or ju mast ‘faind it. 
me. A.—'tel mi wot dei ‘sed. 
he. A.—'wot didi ‘sei? B.—hi 'sed i 'wontid toa ‘si: ju. 
him. A.—'tel im ai 'ka:nt ‘ko:1 on im. 
his. A.—'tel im iz “hat s his. B.—hiz ‘hat ‘iznt 
she. A.—/i'nevor ad'mits /1 z “leit. 
her (obj.). A.—'tel a 'not ta ‘weit. D.—'ki:p or in sos‘pens. 
her (poss.). A.—dis iz 3: phat. B. ha ‘hat s ouva ‘dea. D.—'luk 
dt or Saiz. (Combined initial and pre-vocalic: hor 'aiz 9 “blu:). 
we. A.—hi ‘nouz wi tuk it. 
us. A.—giv aso A/a:ns. 15.—'let s ‘weit fo dem but ju 'Iet 
ds ‘help ju. 
you. A.—'wen wa ju ‘dea ? 
your. A.—'weaz ja ‘hat? D.—'ju:z jar ‘oun pen. 
them. A.—ai 'ko:ld on 6am ‘jestadi. C.—ai 'so: 6m dis ‘mo:nin. 
D.—'send 6m ouva “hid. 16.—'tel am wot ju “ink av 9m. 
who (rel.). A.—*dat s 69 u ,tould mi sbaut it. B.—hu 'sti:lz 
mai 'pa:s sti:lz ‘tra/. '/ou mi 6a 'boi hu 'wan 6a ‘praiz. 
that (rel.). A.—'dis iz 69 ,man dat ai ,tould ju abaut. 
that (conj.) A.—it s 9 ‘piti dat ju jka:nt “kam. 
a,an. A. and D.—'wot a 'piti it s on Sould wan. 
the. A. and D.—#@ei a 6a 'so:zlt av di 
some. A.—'mait ai 'hav sam “bred? C.—ai /ed ‘laik to 'si: sm 
‘gud wanz. D.—ai v 'got sm ‘ould wanz. 
and. A.—'egz on “beikon. D.—'ham ond ‘egz. 21.—'weit 1 
‘siz. 21.—fa 'gud nd ‘o:l. 
but (conj.). A.—hi woz “dea, bat ju 'didnt ‘si: im. 
but (prep.). A.—ai v dan 'o:l bat ‘wan ov 63m. 
as. A.—'gou oz 'fa:r oz ju ‘kan. E.—'wot waz i dis\gaizd az? 
than. A.—hi z 'ouldd dan i ‘luks. 
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there. A.—6a z'wan ouva ‘dea. D.—@oar a 'tu: ‘meni. 

not. A.—hi 'iznt ‘gouin. B.—not ‘wan ov dam z ,gouin. C.—hi 
'wount ‘gou. 25.—(rapid) hi 'izn ‘deo. hi 'izy ‘gouin. hi 'wouy 
gou. 

madam. A.—it s 'on da “teibl, mom. 

Saint. A.—sn ‘d5on. snt ‘edwad. 

Sir. A.—sa'd35on ‘saimon. sear Sedwed ‘elga. it s ‘dea, sa. 


WEAK FORMS IN THE CLASSROOM 


It is suggested that for teaching purposes the weak forms should be 
taken in groups of about half a dozen at a time, giving a number of 
examples of each one and getting the students to make up sentences 
containing them. Care is taken to point out that whenever any word is 
stressed it will be pronounced with its strong form, and contrasting 
examples will make this clear to the class. While a phonetic transcription 
is, of course, a great convenience in the teaching of weak forms, it is 
not essential, and much can be done orally and by the use on the 
blackboard of stress marks in combination with a conventional sign to 
indicate the occurrence of weak forms. 


Substitution Table Technique 
By P. A. D. MacCarthy 
(Continued from Vol. IV, No. 7) 


We turn now to phonetic matters. There comes a typical stage 
in the development of a student’s pronunciation that can be described 
as follows: the student can make the foreign sounds, but some he 
articulates with greater difficulty than others, especially when they 
occur in particular phonetic contexts—such as at the beginning, or 
end, of a word (it may be), or just after, or just before, or somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of, some other sound that by itself gives no 
difficulty. The student’s fluency is often noticeably impaired at these 


_ Critical points, and often he fails altogether to articulate the required 


sequence of sounds, omitting some, or replacing them by others, or 
using unacceptable approximations from his native language that 
have long since been eliminated from those (to him) easier contexts 
in which mastery of the difficult foreign sound has been achieved. 
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Now the articulatory skill that is acquired naturally by people in 
the speaking of their mother tongue is such that any sound of the 
language, occurring in any natural context, is felt to be just about as 
easy as any other. (Exceptions are of course the well-known ‘ tongue- 
twisters’ of the type that may be constructed in any language, in 
which certain sounds, or pairs of sounds, occurring an abnormal 
number of times in rapid succession, tax the articulatory skill even of 
native speakers of the language.) It follows that ideally the student 
should get sufficient practice in articulating a// the foreign sounds, in 
all the contexts in which they occur, for him to approximate to the 
native standard of attainment. Naturally he will concentrate on 
those sounds, and combinations of sounds, that give him trouble. 
But unless he is constantly getting the right kind of practice, the 
stage that I have called transitional will come to represent a permanent 
condition—as it does in far too many cases. 


Here is a concrete example. Foreign students often have difficulty 
with English [ou] (the vowel sound in /Jow). When they have learnt 
to make it in isolation, and perhaps in monosyllabic, and later in 
polysyllabic, keywords, they still have trouble with it when it occurs 
in a particular phonetic context, namely, when immediately followed 
by a ‘ dark’ [I] as in old. Parallel with this special difficulty, there 
is for a time a tendency to hesitate or stumble over the sound when 
it occurs in the body of a group of miscellaneous sounds, but especially 
in the neighbourhood of the vowel [o:] (the vowel sound in Jaw). 
Nothing is so effective for getting the student past this obstacle as a 
Substitution Table containing the two sounds ({ou] and [o:]) distri- 
buted at various points in each of the possible sentences. Table H 
(p. 216) has been constructed with the specific aim of coping with this 
very difficulty (and with no other). (This Table had better be 
presented to the student first in phonetic transcription, or the location 
of the sounds [ou] and [o:] should at least be indicated in some way, 
otherwise he may often not know from the spelling which of the two 
to aim at.) Each of the possible sentences (there are 1,680 altogether) 
contains at least five instances of one sound or the other, ranging 
from all [ou] (e.g. Tony sold most of the old notices) to all [o:] (e.g. 
Maud saw all the ordinary order forms) with every possible intermediate 
combination. Let the student work through some of these sentences 
aloud, rehearsing repeatedly those that are not pronounced perfectly 
the first time, and making a special note of any sentence that he finds 
specially difficult (e.g. by writing out in full for future study). This 
is the procedure that should be adopted for the following Tables also. 
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H. Maud | saw | all the | old | forms P 
Joan sold | four of ordinary orders 
Audrey folded more of mauve proposals 
Tony disposed of | most of bonuses 
told me | | notices 
about | order forms 
| | proposal forms 
this | —* thing 
is a 
is the 


| is the same 
* Adash indicates that it is possible to read ‘zero entry’ 
(no word) from the column in which it occurs. 


7. this is | the same thing 
it’s 
that’s as that | 
| as this 
K. these | things 
those | are the ( 
are the same | 
Ra I think | I’m sinking 
he thinks | you’re thinking 
he’s 
; M. something | simple 
: | 
| simpler than this 
a) | thicker than that 
| | these 
those 
N. five  eighths 
sixths 
twelfths 
sixteenths 
oO. we were in | 
you | werenever all out here 
they over there 
| away 
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bought it [fo] children 
he made them boys 
she brought this girls 
we | did that Johnsons 
they Richardsons 

etc. 

[for] [a] surprise 
joke 
change 

[fa] you 
John 
Betty 
etc. 
Q. he [woz] | in [d>] town 
she | [2] room 
it | street 
road 
theatre 
house 
garden 
| etc. 
R. it [woz at 00] beginning [dv 60]! war 
bottom garden 
| side house 
time trouble 
start campaign 
top tree 
back drawer 
5. I want [to] help [to] | do it [todei] 
we mean begin make them tamorou } 
they intend try {tu:] 
*d like now 
soon 
at once 
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The next example concerns certain consonants. Foreign students 
of many nationalities have difficulty with English [0]. They have to 
learn to make the sound in the first place, but long after they have 
mastered the individual articulation and can pronounce acceptably 
isolated words containing the new sound, they get caught out when it 
comes to articulating it in certain sequences, notably when [0] (or [6]) 
and [s] (or [z]) occur in quick succession. Tables I to N (p. 216) 
will give practice in this. They provide altogether fewer than fifty 
short phrases, but nearly all of these might occur in the course of an 
ordinary conversation, and the individual words used are among the 
commonest in the language—the speaker of English uses several of 
them practically every time he opens his mouth. Most foreigners 
have real difficulty with this kind of exercise. A distressingly high 
proportion of those I have tested (many of whom had an impressive 
reading vocabulary and a fine command of colloquial words and 
phrases) have failed when asked to differentiate correctly This is a 
thing from This is the thing, or I think I’m thinking from I think I’m 
sinking. 

Table O (p. 216) is for practising ‘ linking r’ and for avoiding 
a glottal stop between words. Each of the possible sentences (120 in 
all) requires a ‘ linking r’ at the dotted line ; no sentence contains the 
sound [r] at any other point. 


The remaining Tables P to R (p. 217) are for practising ‘ weak forms.’ 
Nothing sounds so ‘ foreign’ to the English ear as the too frequent 
use of ‘ strong’ forms of such words as of, at, for—not to mention 
the widespread mispronunciation of the definite and indefinite article! 
Words upon which attention should be concentrated are written 
phonetically. Table R is for pronouncing fo as [ta] before a consonant 
(2,016 occurrences of the group [ta] in 864 sentences). 


If further developments of the ideas contained in the above Tables, 
and ways of improving upon them, have by now begun to occur to 
some of my readers, my main purpose in writing this article will 
have been achieved. 
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The Columbia Anthology of English 


Verse 
By Evelyn Denison 


T. S. Eliot made a recording of Four Quartets in 1947. It was published 
by His Master’s Voice, and its success launched a series of recordings 
of contemporary poets reading their own work. The first of these was 
Cecil Day Lewis reading a selection of his poems. He chose the sonnet 
sequence O Dreams, O Destinations, two passages from his translation 
of The Georgics, and a number of shorter poems. In April 1950, he 
was followed by Stephen Spender reading thirteen of his poems, among 
them his well-known I think continually of those who were truly great. 
These recordings stand the test of being played over and over again. 
To the critics who declare that the poems would be better served if they 
were read by professional readers or actors, there can be no better 
reply than Mr. Eliot’s comment on his own reading of Four Quartets : 


‘A recording of a poem read by its author is no more definitive an 
‘‘ interpretation ” than a recording of a symphony conducted by the 
composer. A poem, if it is of any depth and complexity, will have 
meanings in it concealed from the author ; and should be capable of 
being read in meny ways, and with a variety of emotional emphases. 
A good poem, indeed, is one which even the most inexpert reading 
cannot exhaust. 


‘ What the recording of a poem by its author can and should preserve, 
is the way that poem sounded to the author when he had finished it. 
The disposition of lines on the page, and the punctuation (which 
includes the absence of punctuation marks, when they are omitted where 
the reader would expect them) can never give an exact notation of the 
author’s metric. The chief value of the author’s record, then, is as a 
guide to the rhythms. Another reader, reciting the poem, need not feel 
bound to reproduce these rhythms; but, if he has studied the author’s 
version, he can assure himself that he is departing from it deliberately, 
and not from ignorance ’. 


These recordings of contemporary poets reading their own work are 
complementary to, but distinct from the Columbia Anthology of English 
Verse. This Anthology is eventually intended to cover the whole range 
of English poetry up to the present day. Under the editorship of 
Patric Dickinson, the Columbia Gramophone Company issues record- 
ings of four poets each year. 
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‘The matching of voice to poct is important. The poems have stood 
the test of time in their printed form, and the recordings must equally 
stand the test of continual replaying if they are to be worth making. 
A vocal mannerism which may be a delight at a public reading or in a 
broadcast becomes as irritating in a recorded poem as a flaw in a musical 
recording. 

The first recording to be issued was of extracts from the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, partly in the translation by Nevill Coghill, and 
partly in the English in which Chaucer wrote. The re-creation of 
fourteenth century English, read by Nevill Coghill, is not a matter of 
guess-work, but has been established by philological research. The 
translations retain the essential freshness of Chaucer’s language by 
using modern colloquial language, but the meaning is rendered as 
exactly as possible in the verse form which Chaucer himself used. 

A Wordsworth recording appeared in October 1949, and included 
two extracts from The Prelude, four sonnets, and, among the shorter 
poems, The Solitary Reaper and I wandered lonely as a cloud. To mark 
the centenary in April 1950, a second recording was made of Lines 
written above Tintern Abbey and Ode: Intimations of Immortality. 

In February 1950, was issued a selection of poems by W. B. Yeats 
including his two great poems Sailing to Byzantium and Byzantium. 

The choice of poems is limited, because at present each volume 
consists of only two double-sided records (with the exception of 
Wordsworth) ; but by the spring of 1951 eight volumes will be available 
—Chaucer, Wordsworth, W. B. Yeats, Donne, Kipling, de la Mare, 
Keats and a collection of Border Ballads. 

It is already apparent that these recordings are making a contribution 
to the teaching of English by setting a high standard of spoken English, 
and by revealing the beauty and the meaning of the poems far beyond 
the limitations of the printed page. It is hoped that volumes will be 
added to the Anthology year after year until it can be fairly said that a 
truly representative collection of English poetry is available to all who 
wish to listen to it. 

The Education Office of the Gramophone Company, 363, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1, can supply information as to how the records 
can be purchased. A catalogue containing details of these recordings, 
which are produced under the auspices of the British Council, and of 
all the other recordings of English verse, plays, as well as language 
teaching records on sale in Great Britain and in many other parts of 
the world, can be supplied by the Recorded Sound Department of 
the British Council, 65, Davies Street, London, W.1. 
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Book Reviews 


The Teaching of Modern Languages, issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Pp. 366. 
10s. 6d. University of London Press. 


Armed Forces’? Foreign Language Teaching, by Paul F. Angiolillo. 
Pp. 440. S. F. Vanni, Publishers, New York, 1947. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING has for nearly four years been 
offering its readers suggestions on the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. What, these readers may wonder, are British and American 
teachers of European languages doing in their schools? Are they 
using the methods advocated by the contributors to this periodical ? 


The two books whose titles are noted above provide an answer. 
The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools (the I.A.A.M.) published in 1929 a Memorandum on the 
Teaching of Modern Languages. It dealt with the aims and methods 
of language teaching in Great Britain, school organisation, examinations, 
the selection and training of teachers. That work is now out of print. 
The new volume is not a re-issue or revision of the earlier volume : 
it is an entirely new work. 


The American book is a study of the foreign language instruction 
given to the armed forces of the United States during the war years. 
It attempts to interpret that teaching and evaluate its significance for 
future language teaching in schools and colleges. 


The Committee of the I.A.A.M. devote a large part of their space 
to method. The majority of teachers, they report, use Phonetics 
extensively, especially during the beginning stage. Phonetics is a 
word that is loosely used. It may mean the science of speech sounds. 
In this sense it is certainly important to the teacher. It may mean 
the findings of this science, to be applied non-technically to the teaching 
of pronunciation in the classroom. In this sense it is important for 
the learner. The Committee report a sharp difference of opinion on 
the use of phonetic script. Some teachers require a first term’s work 
in which only the script is used, ordinary spelling being postponed. 
Others require a passive knowledge of the phonetic script. There 
is complete agreement, however, on some points. ‘ For any kind 
of course there must be complete co-ordination of staff, and this is 
particularly true for the Course in Phonetics. No matter what the 
system adopted, it must be carried out by all the teachers throughout 
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the Course, for in most schools it is the merest accident if a form 
has the same teacher for two successive years. ... Nobody but a 
trained phonetician can teach the science of speech sounds ; and, if 
classes are to rely on imitation alone, nobody but a practised linguist 
can speak the language well enough.’ These conclusions support 
the plea put forward in this periodical recently, that the beginning 
stage should have the first claim on those teachers able to speak the 
language fluently and accurately. 


The Committee side with those teachers who use the Direct Method 
against those they call the ‘ grammar-grinders.’ They give a warning, 
however, against the extremists who interpret the name ‘ Direct 
Method ’ too rigidly. They recommend the name ‘ Oral Method,’ 
by which they mean a method which allows the use of the mother- 
tongue for purposes of explanation but which uses the technique of 
the Direct Method in class teaching. The mother-tongue, they say, 
* is to be used to make the difficult clear, for that is felt to be the most 
economical and effective method of teaching.’ But the Oral Method 
stands or falls by the oral proficiency of the teacher. Well used, by 
competent teachers, it makes for interest and alertness. It can be 
applied to conversational work, reading, the correction of exercises, 
preparation for composition, games and other activities. 


The authors note that in grammar teaching the inductive technique 
continues to be widely applied. They are not confident that this is 
satisfactory. ‘ Formal grammar teaching has fallen into some disrepute, 
and it may be necessary to reaffirm what many now consider to be 
its real values.’ They suggest, however, that only one point should 
be dealt with at a time. ‘ Especially in the first two years, accepted 
rules should often be over-simplied : this may offend the grammarian 
scholar, but gains in accuracy in the long run.’ 


Many of us who have long experience of teaching English as a 
foreign language will agree with this. It is, for example, an obvious 
over-simplification to say that the Simple Present indicates the habitual, 
and the Progressive what is in progress. But for the beginner it is a 
useful and helpful simplification. We are likely to agree, too, with 
the statement that ‘few boys really induce the rules (of grammar) 
and that, however strong the pretence that the pupils have done it 
themselves, nearly always the master has done it for them.’ The 
inductive exposition, the demonstration by the teacher on the black- 
board or by the course-designer in the textbook, is of real value, but 
let us not expect children to apply the technique themselves. 
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When the United States found itself involved in World War Two, 
its armed forces had to organise courses not only in the more tradition- 
ally studied languages (French, German, Spanish, Italian) but also 
such ‘ rarer’ languages as Russian and Chinese and even languages 
such as Malay, Swahili and Hindustani. And whereas the traditional 
languages had been taught mostly for the appreciation of literatures 
and civilisations, the need now was for immediate practical purposes— 
to enable soldiers to talk to people in the countries they occupied, to 
interrogate prisoners. It was practical control of the spoken language 
that was needed by the American soldier, the kind of language control 
possessed by Black Sea sailors knowing Greek, Turkish, Russian and 
Italian but as a rule uninterested in literature in any language. 


The Intensive Language Program was adopted. It had been worked 
out by expert anthropologists interested in studying and recording 
American Indian Languages, languages many of which had unusually 
difficult phonetic and grammatical systems and of which there existed 
no alphabets or literature. The languages, therefore, had to be learnt 
through a practical approach. The methodology used in this Program 
is described in Leonard Bloomfield’s Outhne Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages’. He considers that ‘ animistic and 
teleological terminology (mind, consciousness, concept, and so on) does 
no good and much harm in linguistics.’ The reading method, he 
says, is inefficient for real language learning purposes. Instead of 
learning grammatical rules, a learner should commit to memory a 
great many. phrases, sentences, and longer extracts. Speaking must 
come before reading or writing. There should be team instruction : 
linguistic scientist and ‘ informants,’ who are native speakers of the 


language. 
The specific features of intensive language study under the Program 
were : 


1. A large number of instructional hours in a relatively short 
period of time. (Fifteen hours weekly for six to nine months 
was common.) 

2. Small numbers of students per class. (Drill classes seldom 
exceeded twelve students.) 

3. Combination of presentation of language structure and con- 
versational practice. 

4. Emphasis on drill and on the formation of automatic linguistic 
habits. 


1Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, Maryland, 1942. 
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5. Phonemic analysis and transcription. 

Employment of native informants (as many as possible for each 
class, to give variety). 

7. Specific objective: command of the colloquial spoken form 
of the language (‘ there being no regulation against teaching 
vocabulary that would be tabooed in refined circles and polished 
speech ’). 


Obviously language teaching to children in school has different 
objectives. The procedures used in this Army Forces Program 
cannot all be used in the classroom. But much may be learnt from 
the Program. ‘Ihe American G.1.s learning italian were asked to 
imagine themselves as dropped by parachute into Sicily and then 
required to put questions to country folk about their surroundings. 
We can create situations of this kind for our own pupils. By adapting 
the best features of the Program we may turn out students who can 
do more than read a newspaper or book in the foreign language. We 
may enable them to talk intelligibly and intelligently when they are 
abroad. 


0 eighteen-page bibliocraphy of books nphlets 
Che volume has an eight page bibliography of books, pamphlet 
and magazine and newspaper articles on the subject. 


Oxford Progressive English for Students in the Middle East, by A. S. 
Hornby. Book One. (3 sections : Students’ Book, 5s.; Teachers’ 
Notes, 4s. 6d.; Translation of Arabic matter, 2s.). Geoffrey 
Cumberlege : Oxford University Press. 


The publication of Book One of this new series will be something of 
an event for students and teachers of English in the Middle East. 
The course has evidently been prepared with great care and thorough- 
ness, and it is worthy of the attention of all who are interested in the 
teaching of English abroad. 


Book One rightly aims at teaching the most important structures of 
English ; Book Two will proceed to enlarge the vocabulary and to give 
further grammatical teaching ; while Book Three will continue the 
process of expansion. 

As already indicated, Book One consists of a Students’ Book, a 
Teachers’ Handbook and a brochure containing translations of the 
Arabic matter in the Students’ Book. The latter contains seventeen 
Reading Texts with exercises, and three appendices containing, 
respectively, some phonetic transcriptions aad pronunciation drills, 
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some hints on English punctuation and a vocabulary giving the English 


words used in the book with phoneiic transcriptions and Arabic 
equivalents. 

The Teachers’ Handbook contains, first, material for twenty-four 
steps of oral work, intended to precede the work in the Students’ Book, 
with hints on teaching these steps, and secondly, hints on teaching the 
Reading Texts. There are also some passages on Dictation, and a key 
to the exercises. 


The following appear to be the principles on which the course is 
based :— 


1. It is intended primarily for classroom use. 


2. Stress is rightly laid on the order of learning : Hearing, Speaking, 
Reading and Writing. Hence the teacher is advised to begin 
with about a term’s oral work, in which the students learn to 
listen and speak, before going on to the Reading Texts with their 
exercises. (However, it is stated that the teacher may write on the 
blackboard during the oral work, and this is, on the whole, a 
wise procedure with older students.) 


3. Four ways of teaching meanings are recommended, namely, 
demonstration, placing the new form in a known context, 
definition in known terms, and translation into Arabic. Which- 
ever of these methods is used in any particular case, emphasis 
is laid on the formation of the ‘ direct bond’ between the new 
form and the concept it stands for. 


4. Arabic is also used in the text for grammatical explanation and 
fer the exercises, which include Arabic-English translation. 


5. The International Phonetic Alphabet is used to assist the learning 
of pronunciation. 


A total of about 850 words is taught in Book One, the proportion of 
‘ Structure ’ to ‘ Content’ words being roughly 1: 2. More important 
than the number of words in a book of this kind is their quality, the 
order in which they are taught and the sentence patterns which they 
compose. 


Here we feel bound to question the arrangement of some of the 
material. For example, is it wise to teach statement and question forms 
together as early as Step One ? The teacher is recommended to write 
a number of letters of the alphabet on the board and then, pointing to 
each letter, to announce : ‘ This is a letter. This is a letter too. This is 
the letter “ p ”’, etc.’ Following which he is to proceed to the question : 
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‘Is this a letter ?? The question form would surely be better postponed 
until the normal statement pattern has been mastered. Another example 
of questionable arrangement is in Step Nineteen, where can and must 
are introduced. We suggest that it is too early to expect effective learning 
of those forms, when there are other more important things to be taught 
and when there is always the danger that students will make mistakes 
like ‘ I can to write’ or, conversely, ‘ I want go’. 


However, the structures taught in Book One are all useful and 
necessary and the same can be said of most of the content words. 


We now proceed to give an account of two specimen lessons, chosen 
from the oral and reading sections respectively. 


Step Seventeen of the oral work introduces ‘ Material’ nouns, i.e. 
words like paper, wood, glass, money. The teacher is recommended to 
bring examples of these materials into the room with him. He then 
shows one of them to the class, and talks to them about it : ‘ What’s 
this ? It’s money. How much money have I in my hand ? Have you 
any money ?” The forms /ittle and a Iittle are used and their use is 
explained to the class, presumably in Arabic. The lesson continues in 
this way, the teacher speaking about the objects, demonstrating them, 
introducing relevant structures like made of and asking questions. 


Reading Text Eight contains a number of maps. (it may be said 
here that the illustrations in this book are all admirably clear.) There 
are a few paragraphs about these maps and about the countries shown in 
them, and some new words are introduced. This section is followed by 
some explanation in Arabic of the fact that after a preposition the 
pronouns me, him, her, us, whom are in the object form ; and a sensible 
note is added to the effect that whom is seldom used in spoken English. 
Next there are a number of sentences illustrating the use of certain 
prepositions. These are followed by remarks in Arabic on so, also, 
too, and finally there are some English examples of other and another. 
There are four exercises. The first two are on material taught in the 
lesson, the latter two on question and answer forms. As already satted, 
the instructions for the exercises are given in Arabic. 


The foregoing account should convey a fair idea of the contents of 
this book. We now pass to a general appraisal of the whole work. 


We have already had occasion to refer to the arrangement of the 
material. This is a matter of fundamental importance, though it may 
be said at once that very few textbooks of English have yet been based 
on a satisfactory analysis and grading of the language, and especially 
of the structures. ‘The first task for any teacher is to get his pupils to 
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use the essential structures accurately, without concerning himself 
about teaching a large vocabulary. Book One of this series will certainly 
help the teacher to cope with this task. It would help him still better 
if the material were arranged more systematically, and the items spaced 
at greater intervals. 


Secondly, the reading of English does not seem to have been dealt 
with so thoroughly as the speaking of the language. The students, 
after all, are learning to read an entirely new script, and the difficulties 
involved seem to have been over-simplified in this course. The student 
is taught to recognize letters of the alphabet, and then to pick up the 
reading of words and sentence units which may be written on the board 
during the preliminary oral work. He is re-introduced to the letters in 
Reading Text One, and is then expected to read English from Text 
Two onwards. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and it remains 
for the teachers who use this book to see how quickly their pupils learn 
from it how to read English. 


Thirdly, we question the need for grammatical explanations at this 
level. These add nothing to the teaching of the language, for they merely 
talk about it. The time for grammar is when a fair mastery of the 
language has been achieved. 


Fourthly, the use of translation for teaching meanings, and as an 
exercise, is surely unnecessary and even dangerous at this stage. The 
author rightly stresses the idea of the ‘ direct bond ’ formation ; surely 
translation is not the best way to achieve this. It is furthermore likely 
that Arabic-English translation exercises will be too difficult and lead 
to little effective result with comparative beginners. 


It must, however, be pointed out that this course is being written for 
a particular area and for teachers who already have certain established 
methods of their own, in which grammar and translation have their 
place. While conceding something to these methods, the author is 
also trying to introduce more up-to-date ideas of language teaching, and 
it may be that, for the teachers and schools he has in mind, this is the 
proper course to pursue. At any rate, there is much in this series to 
be commended to those responsible for English in the Middle East, 
and we feel sure that teachers who follow the advice in the Handbook 
will achieve good results with their students. The teaching of English 
in the Arabic-speaking world presents special problems, and this is a 
solid attempt to solve them, by an author of long and distinguished 
experience. We believe that his book will be widely used, and that it 
will bear good fruit. 
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English Illustrated. Monthly. Pp. 8. 6d. per number. University of 
London Press. 


We have seen two numbers of this new periodical, and it is, therefore, 
a little early to judge its standard, but it seems a promising monthly. 
So far a Scandinavian Schools Edition has appeared, but other editions 
for other parts of the world are intended. It is produced especially 
for boys and girls, the material and the vocabulary being suited to their 
interests and capabilities. The articles vary in difficulty and there is 
a page ‘ For Younger Readers ’. There is a good deal of useful visual 
material. Recurrent features include ‘ People of Our Time ’, ‘ Looking 
at London’, ‘ Nature Notes’, ‘ Sport’ and a practical series (e.g., 
‘ How to Post a Parcel! in England’, ‘How to Telephone in England’). 


Links with Scandinavia are made use of (the Nobel Peace Prize and 
Lord Boyd Orr, Linnaeus and the London Zoo, the Norwegian-British- 
Swedish Antarctic Expedition, etc.). It is hoped that this can be 
maintained and expanded—e.g. by reference to the two-way traffic of 
distinguished visitors, translations, stage productions, exchange of 
broadcast programmes, etc. 


It may be that the general level of the material is at the moment 
too youthful. ‘ For Younger Readers’ will, for example, be read by 
pupils between the ages of eleven and fourteen, but the two young 
readers pictured at the top of the page are younger than that, and 
nursery rhymes will seem childish to those who have more recently left 
such things behind in their own language. At the other end of the 
scale, there is not enough to attract the gymmastum pupil with more 
developed humanist or natural-scientific interests. In these first 
two numbers there is no poetry, no ‘ literature’, no visual art, no 
music, and no drama, except incidentally through an interview with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. From this point of view Things English, 
which is produced in Stockholm and used in the Scandinavian countries, 
is probably better adapted to work in the gymnasium, whereas English 
Illustrated is more suited to the realskola and to attract the interest 
of children who do not (yet) like doing English. 
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eee & 7, CLIFFORD STREE 


THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT OF ENGLISH 


HOW THE ENGLISH LIVE : Js. 6d. 
By §. BENTWICH, A. A. MENDILOW and CATFORD 
An illustrated anthology ot English prose and poetry for foreign students 
in their fifth or sixth year of learning English. The book is divided into 
sections on sport, sea and travel, village lite, town life, government, war, 
etc., and the extracts are chosen from the writings of many contemporary 
and older authors, 


HOW THE ENGLISH ARE GOVERNED 35. 
By J. S. BENTWICH and A, A, MENDILOW 


Assuming in the reader a vocabulary of about 2,000 English words, this 
iNustrated book describes how the principal institutions of England—the 
law, political parties ind elections, Parliament, the Cabinet, the Crown 


and the Constitution—are conducted, 


PATTERN OF ENGLAND In two parts; each 6s. 
By C. ECKERSLEY and L. C. B, SEAMAN 


These two books give a picture of I neland past and present, and of rural, 


suburban and industrial Enelish lite. They describe English law, education 
and religious life, and try to ints rpret some thing of the spirit of the country 
by a survey of it: literature, drama and music, its system of government 
and how it evolved, and describing the Englishman's holidays, newspapers, 
political parties, game: and recreations, etc. 

The vocabulary is carctull controlled within the limits of the Essential 
English Books I-IV, with about 400-500 new words in cach volume, all 
of which are phonetically transcribed and defined in 
books are illustrated. 


ENGLISH OCCASIONS 35. 6d. 
By A, JOHNSON 


This is a thoroughly workmanlike little conversation book, giving practical 


clossary 


day-to-day conversations in English based on various Common situations. 
It assumes some knowledge of English, and aims at improving it by practice 
‘rammatical notes 


in conversation. Each conversation is followed by gr 


and exercises, 


THE ESSENTIAL ENGLISH LIBRARY 


Section A, Factual Books, consists of short) intormative books, spec ially 
written for this series, on aspects of the historical and cultural bac kground 
of England. The titles are : London; Modern English Writers; A Short Social 
History of England; English Education; The English Language; Leaders of Modern 
Thought. Each, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS 


LONDON, 
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FIVE GOOD REASONS 


@ Because it is written by experts 


Because it is well and carefully illustrated 


@ Because it sums up in a way no other magazine 
does * the life behind the news’ in Britain 


@ Because it provides information for your ad- 
vanced English conversation classes, discussions, 


debates and lectures 


@ Because it covers every side of British life and 
gives the widest range of word and sentence 


construction 


You should read Britain To-day regularly 


13s. for a year, postage included 


You can subscribe through an agent in 

your own country and pay in local 

currency. Send for a specimen copy and 
details from 


BRITAIN TO-DAY, 3 HANOVER STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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